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4 ATING |T POINTS OF VIEW OR OPINIONS 
A Model for Development of: New STATED BO NOT NECESSARILY REPRE- 


. ° . . e SENT OFFIC T 
Educational Theories in a Changing Society  eovcation position‘on Pouicy 


I. Introduction 


On his visit to the Soviet “Union: John. Dewey entered a 


realm in which a society in a process of self-shaping was adopting 


ED138532 


the essence of the progressive thought of education. The fact that 
the Soviet society had formulated its social aims in such a ‘definite 


way and rane sared them to educational terms led Dewey to describe 


the situation sympathetically., defining it as unique .2 Dewey really 


believed. that this situation was of advantage to the development of 
y ; 


‘progressive education. His statement has ae skeptically réceived: 


i by historians of education. The contradiction ‘between his theory . 
= ' : 


and the circumstances he met in ‘Russia did AGE prevent him from see- 


hg the future ‘OF progressive education in es soetety optimisti- 


aA 


cally. Dewey's description and assessment was inaccurate on two 


points: First, his impression that the ‘Soviet Union was the first ° 


' 


whole society to adopt the theory of the new education, and, second, 


and more important to our discussion here, sin his unrealistic view 
‘@ 


of the future development of the progressive education in. that : 


. 


“society. 


¢ 
° 


This paper seeks to describe and,to evaluate a similar 


situationWin which the basig concepts of BROGEeaeAVe education were 


~~ 


adopted by a society in the making - it ts comcerned with the alli- 


ance between progressive concepts in education and the Labor Move- 


ment in Eretz-Israel through the years 1921-1939. ‘This was an era 


So 070 Of 


of fulfillment of, the Jewish national rejuvenation in Eretz-Israel 


’ 
e ’ 


a 


in’ whitch the Labor Movement sieves a central role. That social 
movement ‘became a dominant element.in the Jewish community ae paid 
as in the state of Israel ‘until the pErEeney 

The study of ghe facts and the processes which were in- 


- volved in creating ‘the camel bétween the Labor Movement a8 


progressive ‘education can enable us to formulate the gerteral basic 


s 


assumptions set forth below: 


1) The" probability: of new pedagogical ideas, which have 


a social significance, and their tmp Lenentabion being recognized as 
the way of education of a certain society is conditioned by the * 
quality of their relations with a society in a process of shaping new 
forms. Substantial, or sometimes associative, sani laniey or paral- 
lelism of the basic pecagagieal concepts- to the teeta guiding the 
society, ‘create tie background for such an alliance. 
| 2) A socidty, resting on rejection of tradition sia on 
the creation ofa new social order that is a "man-centered" soci ty, 
‘is open to adopt educational cOneEpEs such as those of progressive f° | 
education. The typical process ce aces which Fakes 
"ee such a society begins with an emphasis upon the freedom of bie 
individual and continues with the shaping of "society-centered" 


forms of life and social institutions. These forms are organized - 


. . j 
on centralized or even totalitarian principles i to pre- 
: © : P / 
sent the basjc social ideas while demanding the conformit avd uniform- 
: a 
L 


ity of the individuals. When that process took place ir sogieties, in 


particular socialistic ones such as the Labor Movement fin Eretz- 
a ‘ ‘ 
Israel, it created the background for alliance with the new ideas 


‘ 


in education. ; ¥ 


3 


similar conditions: 

1) The stagé of pedagogical Pe ee aT This is 
a period of: socia heterogeneity, of belief in social ideas and 
; “in the possibility of their accomplishment. It is’ a hebiea 
which there xS no central organizational authority, sad“chue 
permits v@rious expréssions of ‘social life, including education. oT ie. 
E@ucatofs and educationists have tried in different societies to. 
realyze in that stage their new concepts ‘of education. 

2) The stage of thet pedaqee heel movement, characterized 

y mutual interaction between the sched! and its close social 
‘environment. The ideal of the new society, which became concrete 
in this situdtien acted upon both the school and its surrounding 
“society. The school’ tried to build itself as an embryo of a 
“gaciety. The teacher became the dynamic factor in determining the 
( - ce ad 

methods of education and its contents, in scpscbot to the surround- 
ing Boerety in the making. . ae 

3) Eh. the third suse, which is generally a consequence 
of crystalization of secial forms and of a struggle esiwada the © | oY 
— society and different social and political forms, the pedagog- 
ical movement became an educational system with all the typigal 


© eo 


qualities. The main character of this stage| was the dependence of 
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| the, education pan: “the ideology, the daily interests, tthe central 


‘dast¥eutions - “and the: symbols of the formed society as qa whole. 


a ( 


‘the educational’.authofity hired and fired teachers, supervised 


Y © 


schools, prepared apogiants and é ene anus administrative and 

organizational rules. Loyalty to the social movement and its 
‘ . ‘ ’ ’ . 

institutions bacame the main:criterion for selecting teachers. 


as 
y 


The question, whether such a process finally leads to *® 
. x a ae, eS : a : 
a significant and substantial change in.the. quality of the ideas 
* 
and doncepts of the new educational approach remains without decisive 


ue - 
. i 


answer. The fate-’of new ideas in education aspends on the char- 


p * . 


acter of the ‘bociety in which they are aepereeor Cn ee processes which 
take ‘place within that soctety, and. particularly on the social, 
political, ,and economic: forms which are. finally vabenanieds =" 
Etpaneeeive educatien:. in Eretz4Israel | has gone through : 
thaws three ahegess However its Aaeienene shaped stiginal forms 
of education. ;The basic concepts of thet education wopeadeovea by the 
Labor Movement. That couche aioe ae Mouralistic society which | 
@yot its strength aad forms by’ continuous aeiieaia. a struggle that 
was caused by meaningful differences between enetat groups in the 
an of the sewish degivea eeveratouty and its fulfillment. 
The Labor Movement itself was not homogeneous either. It consisted 
of several political parties., ,° ' = a : 
The construction of the Jewish Siete eg sie he turn of ave 
century and the processes which took place in’it may be used _ ass ae x . 
peeinOOy, Pee. a better understanding of what fappenea to progressive 


edieation in Breta- atevual:, That background will be described brief- 


ly below. « ae é 


I. The Jewish Community in Eretz-Israel, 1919-1939 


The national and political organization of the Jewish 


“community in Eretz-Israel began before the British gonquest in 
1918. Some attempts to organize that part of the community which 
shared thé goal of national rejuvenation were made at the turn 


of the century. However, until the end of World War I, the 


community was so widely seperate and divergent that it was char- 


acterized by the lack of any common trait except religion. There !' 


\ 
was no common culture, language or economy, and the absence of a - 
’ = % | : : ef 
national-organization was the most significant lack. The World 


Zionist Organization established, a few years ago, was responsible 
be for the» 


for advancing the case for-esteblishing a national 

. . 3 / 
’ J * \ Es * 

Jewish people and. represented the organized community in the coun- 


- try on most political issue&S. The efforts to organize the Jewish 


community to assure its proper representation in the ‘new regime 


led to ihe! Piet general elections, fi 1921, to choose the’ Assembly 
Ge Sep ecateacnee which was formed to operate as a legisiative: : ine 
body. 6 _It was agreed that this bady would represent the organized ; 
—_ community in issues relatted:to civic matters, whereas ‘issues ‘vetated 
- . to. political, niaktsee, in RereLcahae negotiation fax the creation on" 


a national home in Bretz-Israel, would be the responsibility of the. 


‘ e . Es . . . 
‘World Zionist Organization. Such an agreement did not prevent dissen 


on certain issues, such as the question of who would be in charge of 
4 the: national @ducation EySEED in thé country. / The authority of the — 


at . Assembly of Representatives during me twenties was limited because 


its power rested on the: ‘good will of a ES eas society, and on ipe 
t . . ; : ’ : mY . 
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hecessity to get the consent and ‘the’ approyal ofthe suee : 
% : i 7 


Mandate government for proposed regulations before they eidla 
ed. thee effect. . . . : . 

\ Pluralism was, the basic tenet of the organized par 
of the\ Jewiah community in Brete-Israel. This pluralism wa 


reflected in the fact’ that ‘the Assembly of Representativ 


of Seah sectors, and parties | based on weestional, religious, 


¥ os 


cultural, regional and sexual -attributes. Against this pol ‘esl 
background the main two iapeuceanties appeared, presenting 
cetaiveis more cohesive ang@$rational ERORE 8 % 
In 1920 thgse same parties had eateptiched the Ge erat 
Organization of the Jewish tories. in Eretz-Israel, a union which. 


included both rural and Neneh MOEREES'- That organization became 


the most cohesive and dominant fered in social and politi¢al life, . 


d~ 


and, has remained so Reon that time on, until today. The Labor Move- 
ment as a whole held the social and political hegemony in the elect- 


' @@ institutions of the Jewish “settlement.” 


At the same time thé Labor Movement, through the General 
r + \ > 
Workers Organization ‘provided for the needs of its members,ygin a wide 
td ial . ’ 


Ks spectrum of life, including cultureyand education. Since the na- 


tional and political authority during thé twegties drew its power 5 "* 
pe iat rather than law, the leadership of the Labor Movement | 
was strongly opposed ip eaanie social groups, who were located , in 

political harmed, ee Che center and the tight in*the political spec- ; 


trum. Many of these groups were concentrated in the agricultural 
colonies established by philanthropic companies or individuals, 


: ‘ 
a) 
wi 


e ~ 
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? . 


and many were in the city of Tel Aviv. The Labor Movement itself 


{ 
« 


- as mentioned already was not homogeneous. The differences between 
. the two major parties, until they joined in 1930. were substantial: 
"Hapoel Hazai?"* (the Young Worker) party developed the ideology ~~ 


of na ional rejuvenation based on productive work as a'way of life 


: and on the sree be ShMene of a new society characterized by social 
. » | Ad 


justice and morality. "Hachdut aeuveda! (the United Work) ° ‘party, 


the bigger one, in the beginning believed in an taavtkanre con- 
s 
"Flict between classes bécause of the incompatibility of their inter- 


SBERs In time a ideology became more moderate and flexible and the - 


4 ‘ ‘ 


party developed a new policy concept defined as "from elage to peo- 


; ple", based.on national cooperation among divergent apne ee 


4 * 5 ee 


\. The waves df emigration after the turn.of the ‘century 


brought groups of pioneers who established new thpes of agricultural s 


sete lenents in order to create a new rfational life, baged on principles 
of cooperation and collectivism. New social concepts, in particular 
* those that stressed,the inevitable class struggle, were brought by 


“pioneers from east Europe. Inspired by the Soviet revolution, these 
2 


immigrants tried to apply socialistic beliefs to the a they met 


" / 


in the new land. 
Since 3924, not only have revolutionary. concepts been in the 


Ld 
focus of social controversy, but also such a reality has existed. On! 
“the one hand, a proletariat of hired ‘workers and members of rural and 


communal settlements, and, on the other hand employers, merchants, and 
+ wae : e , 
other property owners. . 
* 


Such a social heterogeneity tended to be fertile soil, 
} 3) 


o™~ 
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. 


eo 


liament enacted the* State Education law. 


-ever, the authority of the central national institutions not de- a 


achievement of Jewish rejuvenation in both the political and social, 


‘areas. 


to the ‘creation of an original type of lat sys 


psychologically as well as practically, for class confrontation. 


The social tension increased to its peak during the thirties’, 


Parallel institutions attached to political parties dnd movements 


were established to provide social services to their members. How- | 


. . - é ‘ . 
creased but instéad has gradually increasad within a democratic 


framework. Unlike other new societies’, that national society was ; 


* not built on economic and industrial foundations. The common aim 


shared by the majority, formulated: in ideological terms, was the 
’ : : 4 5 id tf 
The social state of affairs became a background for pier Fs 
, Pe , 
alism in education as well. Social and eT neh phe 
em 


It was ° 
divided into three trends .or she -systems: "Religious euearA On; 
eeteniat, education, and the education of the Labor Movement,’ aceord- .s 


ing to their dependence on a wide social A prebtieaee! framework. 


This educational system seed until 1953 when the Israeli par- 
i 


‘The Labor Movement kept a fixym’hold on its pedagogical 
independence, and, until 1939, on the administrative independence 


of its educational system as well. This indepefidence became a 
sourcé of confrontation and strugyle in the Jewish settlement dur- 


’ 


ing the, twenties and mainly the thirties atid the sone lise reflected " 


the state of political and social relations withinsthe Lamieey as 


"a whole. |. / oe . 


1 
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The situation of” a society in the making, on fone hand, ‘’ 


ada Se pluralism in education, on the other, enabled those educators 
who had initiative, to implement their ideas if they eould recruit 
students, for their school ahd yet material resources. The possi- 
bilities foi aaa ional innovation have been reduced with the crys- 


talization ae ine national system of education. A little group of j 
educators, ele was familiar with the new educational thought, that on 
is, the co epts of progressive saueneben ; attempted to igietenent 
theirsbelief. Few of them were jody dynamic, and at the time they 


“ ‘ 


- affiliated with the Labor Moyement. That alliance established the 


' ¢ 
background for our basic assumptions regarding the development of 
progressive education in Eretz-Israel. - 

ay | 


Rina Stage A: -Pedagogical Experiments 1915-924 


Acquaintance with the new educational thought started in 
Eretz-Israel at the beginning of the century. Jewish educators who 
received their peofeséional training in Europe had an interest in , 
the application of the basic concepts of progressive sdisation to 

‘questions of Jewish national yajuvenation. A few of these. educators Be oe 
hecane familiar with these ideas in Germany, Switzerland, and’ others 
learned them from Shatsky's work in Riess: : 
The’ weriodical called "Education" was established in 1911 by 


- 


the Teachers' Organization. During the first year, it published a 

. . 
few resin survey ng new theories of education, such as those of 
J. Dewey, Kershensteiner, and others!° Those ideas wigwe suaperted 
within the company of educators in Eretz-Israel. Some “educators 7 . 
advocated these ideas as suitable for official adoptatibn by the 


pa monad society as a whole. 


10 me Ay 


“Even abroad ,. this trend in education received attention and support 


from Jewish educators, Mey. those in eastern Europe wh advocated 


r 


te , iv synthesis between the idea of nationalism and that a education 


through hie 11 Senne to that perception, a Seetety which has 


. 
“< 


passed from a Srage ‘of Lenutag fora divine salvation to a stage of. 


self- fulfillment must seek to create a new man, active and “ready Ro, : 
participate in the national task. Progressive education was Speaeeas 


to. be an, answer to that need. 


‘There were no progressive schools in. Eretz- israel vat” ‘that - 


* a 


_ time, nevertheless there were, here,.and there, BeBe A EOre iis tried ’ . 


; 


. .to implement, according to their own “views ) the betes concepts of the i 


new education. Some of these educational experiments were made in 


v Pat 


. . ; ‘ \ 
“the city, but mogt'were in rural ateas, and in particular in the® 
communal- and cooperative social unit, the kibbutz. These experiments 
were also inspired and motivated by the ideals of the new social 


surroundings. Tt is useless to attempt to identify the impact of’.a 
~ - 
definite oa eaep ast direction on that educational thought and Bee 
we 
( tice ieee it can be described as an influence of the atmosphere’ 


of, dissatisfaction with traditional education, on one hand and the Pi 
. : 4 ’ 


ca Ci progressive. approach, on-the other. It is impossible to 
~ state definitely meh the first attempt was made in the country to 
apply the new concepts of nae em Apparently, Ceievbes the first 
# ol tematic experiment Wias’ wade in the years 1915-1916 in a small 
agricultural colony, near Jerusalem, called Har-Tuv. D. Edelson, who 


‘was in charge of the school, claimed “that the traditional elementary 


‘ oa 11 4 


ow 


school didn't adjust itself to the demands of Life™ for two reasons: 


“neither society, nor parents weke interested ‘in eineation and teach- 


ry L . 


ers lacked knowledge and EAP eee preparation to use new and useful 


methods. | mie determined three goals he eh aae: to, achieve: (1) to 


e 


" keep the program ‘in t general. terms the same aS in the SPE et Rey 


. school in, Eretz~Israel; (2) to change and improve the methods ; 
according to t6cal conditions; (3). ce ‘nage the students themselves 


write, learning and reading bidoks. which would reflect their immediate 


a 


: 
environment. That educator was fnfluenced by some of the German 


educators such ,as Kershensteiner, Sharrelmann, and others}? 
* 


them were those who savewated the social tren} of nvogreseive edu- ° 


Among 


cation, but most divected their abESnel On to the individual student 
and to the learning methods". It seéms to be a reliable statement 
that the learning ated had the most Significant impact on that 
educational seeer ina, Phe natural and social surroundings of the 
school pr aM LURE TY climate, agriculture, and rural way of 

life, were used: to give the child, an cnpeidites inpaoset kee to his 
psychological development. Although the influence: of German pragres- 
sive thought is clear, it is interesting to mention that we can ' 
definitely identify elements which were expressed by John Dewey a 


few years ago. +5 ; : 


. 


\ 


, 


Two events, involved in me eee: the POU MRESHWe trend 
in education, deserve Ho be stressed. First, a Small group AE edu- 
cators sguaniiehed: 4 new school named Kindergarten and private 
School of work. 16 One of the prominent members of this ere 
the eaiiatoy who worked, a few years ago, in Har-Tuv. Second, that | 
group established connections with Z.Bernfeld, . an Austrian‘psycho~s 

5 ee 


° : a : -~e 


A. 


oa 


* 


"was director of the Institute for’ “Research in Childhood ‘and youth: 


analyst, and a distingui'shed ‘advocate of “the new education; RO: AYA ph oes 
Bb : : 


A Debdoyscas, printed .in Hebrew, called "The Mex Education in 
17 at 


Eretz- Israel" was the ‘main result of: ehdt cooperation! In 1920," 


Enae group Srabented before the first asgeinbly of the. organized 
LB 


a. 


was the~° first time, a dethiled descriptién, “of the’ new ‘ediication in 


ri ne 


Europe was presented- in Eretz “Israel and the “School of: ‘Work, to be 


Jewigh™ teachers the plan. to establish the’ shoot" ‘of Wor “This 


“ 


established was also sketched. ° . * ons Kee a sik aes 
: ‘ a a MC: Rk ek ay Oe 8 ‘ 
The proposal encounteied various View's * and opinions. aa : % 
denerally* there were three types. of TeeeEee yes ay Somé ‘responded a es 


as ,advocates ,- claiming that such an “experience might ‘help to pro- eae 


i . 


. 


'. vide a proper answer to the need for education for a life of work. 


. 
A 


" .(2) Others viewed it in positive terms, but. assessed the -idea of 


. & Hgpionel system of learning through work as.’an utopian one, (3) 


“The third ' group strongly SpEosed the idea, arguing that sitek a 


school would be ‘unconnected to Feu roots, and would result © 2h 


ipnovanes | Finally; ‘at the end. of 1921, the school was eatapleshed 


and had: the moral encouragement of the British Mandate government 
. 


and of. public and professional groups, mainly because of its private ae 


‘hature. An interesting fact’ is that’ the founders of the school ,, 


 wiite becoming familiar with the German expressions of the New RE 


Education, “wished ‘to follow ina “general way Dewey! Ss methods: 19, ‘ 


Bashcally the school in daily Snore relied on the four following. 
ee | ‘ w ate -A bs , 


"principles: nee A 


~ w. 


* ‘| 1) Learning by work | a 


t 7 ; a * 
7. 2) ‘Léarning by experience. $ 


ig Sy 3 : 


~ ; . ‘ 4 
ae 3) Learning through accidental and unscheduled ° 


opportunities 


4 4) Creating a new social and educational atmos 
. phere ; in’ school. - 4 


ee 1. 


@ In October, 1922; the new magazine, called’ "The (New Rdug- 
"ation, in Eretz- -Israel" was ; published once and no more. Its ‘editors, - 
‘the’ founders of the School ag Work, defined the athte of progressive 

education in Eretz- Israel as a stage’ of ‘imitation, but they’ ebearly + 


expressed their hops to pave | an original way for education appropri- 


ate to the specific conditions of the Jewish society in the- 
20 . 


. 


country. | 
‘ In 1924, after two years of autonomy, the School of Work 
became the first city's shoot of workers' children under the’ owner- 
_ ship and supervision of, the eee of culture of the Workers" 
General, Organization. The name of the gehool was Hengeivee ene of 
sdicabion for Workers' Children. , | 
During, those two years of the School of Work existence, 


-other attempts -were made in both the urban and the rural areas to 
’ bal 
follow the ideas of the new era in education. Generally, these attempts 


were the result of personal initiative, and were not cotmected one ~ ; 
to’ another. However, the School of Work became the nucleus of that 


trend. 


e . 


There is no doubt that the dominant factor in Paveng the way 


c 


for progressive ‘Saneeeion at that stage was the educators themselves. 


“, 


The sua of the surrounding society was given'to’' economic, social 


and dave to-day issues: rather than to problems of education. It is 
if ; 

‘ important to enpitast ze that an analysis of various teachers" reports 

ity F . 0 


ry 


. . ¥ - , — 
‘ of that ‘time reveals He apecitic educational influence but shows then 


cy 


impact of a ‘ehinete which, became ideeprdad after the turn ,of, the 
century. That Sal iqate in Eretz-Isxael demeteted of (1) the common 

ideas of progressive education. in East and West Europe seas to some ~ 
degen in the UsS.A., (2) the pedagogical and social views. of the 
educator, (3) the social environment in which the educator worked. 
Generally | speaking, althougH ene recdssity of education to be match-~ 

ed ‘to the new national aims aa needs »» nevertheless, it was the individual 


. 


approach of the progressive educatigh that characterized the educational 


‘ 


. 5 ‘ Mi Se % ; 
deed in that’ time. A free choice of the. student used as a PERE NaGeS : 
pypnesptse a ee surrounding, ‘in which theystudent had to reach his 


* 
pees tenes. was based on various factors, inoliding his peer group. 


é As in other societies, those attempts ‘and OR ee ee mainly ~ 


; 50 BN Se a , ‘ 
thé private School of Work, became. the Beunee and age of an educa-, 


tional approach which intended to lead a: pedagogical movement. -More- 


% $ 
. 


Qvee _ #hose stent and the ei, eu who” ‘earried them on, have 
bead to Bade educational solutions to’a new society in Paes making, 


based on new ee values. In the next stage, the alliance between sf 
3 


the two trends was established. am 


ad ,  ¥ 


¥ 


\ 
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3 rr, : : = ‘ 
IV. ..Stage B: Prog Pessive Education. as_a Pedagogical Movement 1924-1930 ~ 


The social processes described in the introduction have de- 


K 


veloped:in two directions. A social network of the Labor Movement and. 
its institutions was established, and on the other hand, the social 


‘units. which constituted that network got their own forms and shapes. » 


’ 1 5 


 : ak 


3 i a & 
; t 4 
The communal agrarian fonts of life have belonged to the Labor Move- - 
= hege but at the beginning, each of them was a social unit, -almost 
ion. The interest of the social unit’ as a whole in cise neon or = 


1 . : ,education grew with the increase in ‘the sautieae of its children. A 
mutual connection between school and society became stronger. Such 


. a. mutual relationship laid the foundation fdr the alliance between 
: : \ be oe 4 i 


‘ 
. 


Progressive Education ahd the social ideas of the Labor Movement. 


“Unlike the a aca in the cities and in the colonies me maintained 
\ a oxvotetadian spirit of life within .a hostile neighborhood, 1p those 
a who. lived in rural areas established forms Sf social life, communal: 


vin their very nature, which were built as republics of workers21 


aiming to realize social ideas and a homogeneous way of life, and 


creating a culture whee is unique.” 


in 2 


| har entirely independent, in particular in matters of culture and edu¢at- 


.From the’ saucavionl point of view, the centrai, and common acm 


eae seaneabe Since the meas ‘of the twenties, ‘was described as "Contin- 


? la 


woe be ready to continue the way ween by the founders’ generation 


z ia ipabetauiar, in those communal and ‘semivcommunal settlements. + 
@ | The ‘rejection of the well-established educational systems’: 
The General and the Religious education laid the foundationttoy both 
an alliance with a new educational approach and an independent, costar 


ros of education run by the institutions of the Labor Movement. It: is; of 
cinateabie significance that the first feemlaved ideas of how to 
educate: workers' children were put before. the public by the founders 


of the private School of Work. 22 Furthermore, they offered their 


school as the first. one in the city ‘for the workers' children, to be 


“7 “tity that ie tO say, he aim was to assure that the new generation 
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owned and supervised by the institutions ofthe Labor Movement. 
a The relevant question is why: a hete egenaeus eae in 
the process of formation, rooted ideologicafly in ene Jewish : : 


heritage as well as in the new social ey ee ee eee ‘ 
# . 


concepts of the Progressive Education. Ome fan argue that the a we y 


answer is embodied “jn the questibn itself: 


\ being different, the heterogeneity, and jnog 


j/the consciousness of. 
of all, what seemed > 


to be similiarity between the pedagogical] ncepts and the. 


ie ‘ ; 4 
values. Two values: became common and wi{déspread in that so 


wey, of ites, sy: 


articular 
ie é 


“the wish to return to’ productive work dB . 


Ve 


~ manual work, and the aim to. set-up ‘a ng & cial order, bujl | upon 
social justice, cooperation, and equal y Those bene werd close 
to two of*>the bases:of the wietvedsivel mefhod in ‘education: |'the 


‘ s self experience, expressed by the recodin 

aa : ada . f 1 | | 
var y . ;%° : 1 

we oe active learning,’ and the ‘creation of a} pape er environment: fo 
* A, fe , Z q { ’ 


\ 
SH ESL ey: in particular an approptia e pocial setting. - Th t simil- 


idn of the neces if 


|} F 
arity established the background for fe & p bike discussion concern— 
™~ | » 


ing the suitability of ‘those pedagogics 1. | Cheeses tbo the basit 


e t ° 
i 


Work ‘Wecniva the first Home of Education » 


of the Labor. “Movement in iretzTsrael. the end Gf hati the School of 
d x Workers' Children in the 
city. Gusadeytentiy: it was. run by the educators 3 who founded it two 
years, ago aS a private school, “but dur} ng ‘1924, controversies x lating 
to educational ". policy arose: between he ‘educational statt and | ‘the? : / 
) representatives. of the Labor Novetneht'} institutions. ‘Confrontatioris 
and controversies occurred in ‘the rural _gettlenents ‘as well? the 


LP 


more radical the’ social unit wag, the | ore Systenseic and intense was | 


2m. oe ae | 


2 : “ \ 
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| the public discussion in regard to the kind of education needed. 


‘ The progressive belief which connected educators to a 
» common activity ,. the aatval relationship between that education 
and the social units of tie Water Movement, the ‘public discussion re- 
. garding-the educational. methods to be sdopted, and last, the Attempts 
; - p 


ea * to. realize the new éducational theories in the schools, established 


the bases for the transformation of the educational’ experiments into. 
: ; y * 
‘a Pedagogical Movement during the second half of the twenties. -Reform- 


ulation of ‘educational aims -was “no sa hod only an expression of. = (3 ed 


‘4 . 
~radical aparaac of BUS ALOES and “educationists, but also was one of , 
i eee y | } a Yee 
> the main SCHREES of a significant change in social forms. ‘of Life and ». 


A ~_— ° . s 
. 


tan “ne increased social awareness of “the need of appropriate: ‘educatiot. 
i . As one ok ehe ‘Labor Movement leaders wrote: "Behind us, demolished 
schools. We look forward to, a . ‘eikexs society which educates its child- 


ren with vigor: We-wish to’ geakuer and to rebuild...therefoze, we ; 
. ae # a 
‘must create a type of education appropriate to ,our reality and ROLE ee . 
’ a o 


ations. The #ssue of education for ‘us is a question of survival:"23 ~Ss 
Je The term NER AROTECEES Movement is based on several charact- 


oeeteeieay. expressing dynamics in the process of shaping educational 
* & 
\ qualities, as will be described below. Although the Pedagogical 


\ +, : 


at \ Movement is a well-known sonwenty we would like’ to’ define fda Se * 


j sociological terms. These terms were used in 1930 by one of the 


™ 


progressives in-Eretz- Israel. 24’ Hé argued that educational experiment 
‘tries to pave a way for stecationat movement, "..:the Water arises 
4 from the existing situation within thé society. Educational experi- 


ent is impossible unless it is conditioned in social circumstances, . 


: > e ; 
‘ 
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and its future projection directed to a social context."25 From the 


- social-point of waew the educational concepts embodied in the | * 


see 


national ite or ina Situation of- Shatter to a new country. In 


experim hts are > generally best absorbed BETES a turning point in . 


these eras, new educational movements that’ express the. Goveraateetan 


; ~ , as a jes ¢ ‘i Le : 
between’ the new andthe paler ie are ‘rising. “He has tried to 


identify,sugh ; a movement an, the Soviet union in the United’ States, 


and in Eretz- tsrael’. The new jewish society] in the’ ncunGey was 


ina — of readjustment and wag attempting “o form a new way of 


‘ . ] 


_ life.’ That social construction was characterized by several things: 


econgmic ° ‘weakness /Vabsence of a strong sogial_ nrigsnieation: a multi- 


plicity of languages, weakness of tradition, and search for a new self- 


identity. 26: ‘According to that sociological analysis, these character- 


istics createg the soil for. the coogeration Hebwesn the new society, 3 


, 


, “(the ‘Labor. Hovdient) and the new. education, hat is: to say, they set 


the. stage, for the Pedagogical cretiewe: This ‘cooperation pulled the 


educational SRPSE AMEE from its ‘isolation and gave it ae dynamic 


tween the’ schdol, and it 


‘uniqueness. J ws 49° 


dimension’ “Of a movement. nal finns . 
, | . Ls a »* 
Three daneout traits characterized progressive education in 


Eretz-Israel as pets ale 1)The Mutv&1l Relationship be- 
. P . . . 
immediaté adult society in the crystalization 


2 gt ; oe +. ; 
of educational forms, 2) the. educator as a dynamic element and .a 


‘ 


pedagogical, authority, 3) ‘the formilation, of educational EQURABESONE 


a 


in a dynamic synthesis iateeais education& Mconcepts “and social ideas. 


These traits: deserve a more aes description, because of their 


‘ . . p 
ns - 


- 


and the/taecer, “henerehensive one. ‘The relations between the school © 


‘upon. ° ‘All “the ai, including education was in igduase SEiiawe: a 


1. School and Society ; 


Pa ° : 7 Pan’ 
To avoid internal controversies, @ducators in the Labor 


Movement in Eretz-Israel described educational work in a general 


manngg. "The common goal of our educatidnis to train’ the young- °: . es 


ster to realize pyoductiye and’ creative life."27 Such a general 


ry 


definition doesnot Kerehtiate between the two main elements © 


_which established the school environment: ivenaturel close society a 


and the close SOGLELY have generally been direct, ,while _the. connect- 
$ 


ions between the school and the larger society has ek. indirect: and 


t . 
has Sone Da Ly been maintained’ by institutions, partil 8; and - symbols. 


The stage ee: Pedagogical Movement is characterized b direct and mutual . 
’ . m ty 
relation between the school and its syrrounding society. In nS atage 


in which we deal, that shaves ik based on pure democratic qualities 


4 
artd all issues were under: Ene control of the general assenbly pf the 


adult society. A way -of life and culture had not yet been shaped, — 


‘not only because this’ was the initial stage of development , but be- 


cause no decisive answer’ could be found to the fundamental question: Z 


exactly what forms, have to be shaped? . The general direction was agreed 
~~ er 


fication and prank ton ' Without established forms, 5 Bs is unnecessary eee 
* ‘ 
to set up curricula which represent a crystalized way of life. The 


goal to build fits achout as an, embryonic’ society while the adult society 
itself is in the PECEESE of making is diffichit™ and’ raises questions 


whose solution can be found only chratat a daily interaction between 


ji . , « 5 


‘ « J 
- . 7 © f 
ie £ th La 
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the school and the society That interaction in the various settle- 
ments. faced two pedagogical questions: 1) (Either school has to 
reflect gnly its immediate society or it has to be rooted deeply 


in the Jewish soaLSEy ‘and cultural heritage as a whole; and 2) 


How can a new society, free and demoeratss on one nape but aang: ie 
to achieve,,unifgrmity in the way of life Of its sfamieia, on the 


other, settle the jonteadt ian between thild-centered schod] and * 1. 


a directed. one supposed to serve social aims? TheSe questions were 
‘ : ; ay see ¥ ; 
rooted in the controversy’ over whether national Ee] Uyenation is 


a process of CON er neee ora eoeeet revolution. In prdculea this “ja 


issue resulted ina sharp contr ontadion ewes the group who 
- 5 
strongly advocated adoptation of the progressive ‘concepts: of education, - 


and the ‘othér ‘group; led by the official. representatives of the. Labor 
Movements. institution for education a culture who recommended a 


» 


very selective-choice amon, ERORS concepts. ‘These officials argued 


bY 


that® some Pedagogical principles contradict the Jewish ideas of en- 
Lightehment ; that the oe obtdined by the:worker's child 


‘should be™ equal to that of the Gapitalist' s child, and finally, that 


o 


the time aia searching for pedagogical méthods is past and now ‘the 


feniidakion of educational. aims, cugricula, and methods is needed. 
* * A a Mg 
Within that qroup , theré were those who took an extreme position, 

his ‘ . ~ e ) 
holding that children must systematically learn the Jewish religion 


and its ceremonies. 


The argument against that educational approach and policy, ime 


advanced by the progressives in the Labor Movement, was typical: A 


society in the making, it was claimed, cannot arrive at definite 


‘curricula since its social forms have not yet cCtystalized. Formulated 


+. 


is 21. , ’ 


curricula mean the end of the development process, of searching for 


pew ways in the social and the educational areas alike, 28 


The second topic, disputed in the public opinion dealt with 


‘a sa ac regarding relations between - ‘Eps individual and the 


Se: society, “in particular, these relations ina socialistic Society. A - ar 
Go 


\ “! A 


Sogialigtic democracy is expected ‘to offer a sand Beant measure of Abe’ 
erty and: freedom to its members: and as a BANS eavence to use freedom 


of choice and decision. as an educational principlé.: However, most — 
: 2 | . ; , . “ : 
of those societies, even though several of them were founded on vol- 

e be 
: a ; ‘ ‘ f 
’ ; untary membership, were pecking social uniformity and conformity. / 


to assure their ideological fulfillment. “Such uniformity related 
to national, economic, . asa lacie and educational issues. As in other 
,socialistic, radical societies, ‘there were .in.the Labor Movement in 
Eretz-Israel mentbers who demanded decisive detection of painting the 
yeungecer with red brush in order to bring him up as a real socialist. 
‘ The child must be acquainted with various hinds of social realities 
‘ * 
to come to a personal choice. Such an opinion was in accordance with 
go - the socialistic belief that once a society. becomes socialistic and 
moral’ compulsory means in education are not needed any more. 

' However , the most popular epenioen was that on eatlen based 
on ,free ahnlieaes without a definite éivection, is not a quev-ated ror 
‘achieving the main sociad aim: the continuation of .a communal 
society and the Labor ovement as a whole in Exetentoraes- The 


- 


selection of a few basic concepts of progressive eauoditen and the 


implementation — of them in-established social forms became a dominant 


"approach toward the end of the twenties and the beginning of the 


é ene * - 92 


‘ 


‘thirties. To assure harmony between the two views, there was 


PRESteenes a school community in which freedom and social direction 
ye . were expected to be implemented a a The relations -be- 
. tween the school and its immediate adult society differed from one 
place to another according to the character of the social ark in 
qindiok the déhool was dpetating: Unlike the rural society which 
Eewdad ¢6 be reflected in school life, the city school, without an 
immediate social environment, attempted to establish a planned social 


. unit in which the educators had a dominant role in outlining and 


creating that social image. * 


/ a : De : ‘ 


2. The Educator 
The second charaeterfstic of the stage of Pedagogiéal - 
Movement was the dynamic pallies that the educator played. The nature 
of this role naturally raises a question wien te often stated, 
namely, how: balance can be eahanitehed in terms of progressive aaueaieon: 
between the child-centered.school and the educator's dynamism. The 


educational situation, described and analized herein, provides an 


answer to this question in setting forth the process which took place 


* 


furing this stage. These two elements, supposedly in conflict with 
‘each other, found clear expression and mutual existence in educational ~ 


work. In addition to participating in the formulation of educational 


; = * 
aims, the educator played a dominant part in creating and improving 


A 


the educational -Aramework including curricula, teaching and learning 


methods, and school organization. That pedagogical independence, in- - 


Wen, . 


spired by both social ideology and reality, motivated cooperation 
we a 


e 


between educators who worked in the various schools of the: Labor 


cere 93 3 


ae 


+ 


- 


ae sg 
. “Movement. Such cooperation generally fosters the process of crys- 


« 


talization of educational forms and ultimately deprives the individ- 
ual. educator of his iis ae Hducators were in favor a estab- 
lishing common’. pedagogical base, of exchanging - -experiences, ar ot 
creating common grganizationa} forms. The educators, who had ‘receiv- 


ed their education as teachers in traditional as well as modérn dis- 


ciplines, held regional meetings, offered in-service training courses 


/ ‘ i . 
.. and. even published a periodical called "Our Journal" in which they 


expressed their views regarding ee issues.29 This activity . 


* 


was destribed and assessed by the supervisor on behalf of the British 
b ioe 


a 
hagdabe government ‘in the folloying'words: "...a relation of trust - 


j 
- 


exists between parents. and teacheys; Parents megane the teachers as 
~envoys of their ideals...relations betweer faawhars are based on bs 
mutual assistance,...decisiong are made ‘by the board of ‘teachers. "30, 


iz i 


3. Work, Learning,’ and_ Social Activrty--The Synth€ésis and Formulation 


sae ‘ 


<. * . i ‘of Educational Foundatig@ms ‘ ; 


aR ‘third ite aes of the stage of pedagogical move-. 


ment was “the process of synthesis which oe as a result of the 


2 alliancespetween the-concepts of the new eneaaniGut outlook and the 


, social reality in the making, That ‘synthesis shaped the three -corner- 


stones: of Labor Movement education in Eretz-Israel until the law of 


*« 


state education was enacted in 1953. ° , . . 


; L 
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= oe 


Work . ‘- : 
' & es . >, 
aaa a ” The formulation of the wor as. “an educational concept was 
a 


= 24 
: w ised ‘ 
. «° ¢ . 

‘ os Lf D2 


ee ve une Fe =? yes. 


a 


» 


very dynamic. ° At the beginning, yit derived fram thé widespread 
5 . = r ot, en ed : : _ me 
concept in Germany of Arbeitschulle, or "School/) of Work" in Dewey's 


translation. It ‘consisted of two elements, nual work ae self- 


learning by the student. 31 At the time, the Pipet aspect peenived 


’ 


more attention in Er6tz-Israel, because of ag poniection this : 


= 


educational concept had yith the ‘eoeiei reality. From ehe middle of 
\ 
the twenties we can identify. an, anelinatton ss Mecca? that all edu- 


Ch 


-cational advantages are inherent in manual work: work is a Mans for 


4 


~ 


achieving social aims’ aid values, such 4s responsibility, morality, 
mutual “ssistance, dedication Ana the Like, Work gives che social 
framework vitality and significance, since Children feel that stud-. 

ent society is a reality to the degree that they are involved in 

making decisions concerning their .own life. A farm which. supplies 

their food and a workshop in which they repair their furniture gives them 
the sense of being *a society. All biecotweeind bres demand Ap CAS LOWS 
which havet to be made by the society and its institutions. Since the | 


main effect of the Labor Movement tended toward returning to a rural 


"and agricultural way of life, the pedagogical implications of work 


were extended through the establishment of farms in rural ag well as 
in sie schools. 34 i 
In addition,a students farm enabled school to be shaped as a re- 


flection of the immediate adult society. Typical of the process is the 


fact that, at the stage of educational, experimentation, progressive 


o. tine Fe 


educators ‘used to rely on the theory that human culture is a function”; 
of earlier stages of human developnftnt,*based gn manual work.: In the 


stage of pedagogical movement, there is more and more rel ce ona 


% 


social ideology arguing that as the Jewish nation failed in labar it 
will heal in labor. This became: the motto. for many reformers. ve 
Raligich of Work becamé& a Khoa term in describing this outlook. 


‘ 
In time, work as a pedagogical means navi an independent * 


element within the school. ‘It became a BESET CONES STE factor which 
~~, 

operated without the close connections™it had had -to Lewendine and to 

social life as the common and basic source for these two other . 


pedagogic&l elements. 


ar £ ah 
* Learnin . * % 3 


. P ar’ sist P| 
In a historically significant conference of the Board of “Os 


} . 
| 


‘Culture of the General Organization of the miaacaa Workers in Eretz- 
Israel, “which was held in 1928, a diotinauianad educator of ‘the 
Ribbutz--the communal ane cofberative rural unit -- declared: A 6 
was a. time when we were ad tne for the good will of the seta .to learn. 
Reyas a mistake... The Liberty (toaay} in our schools is 4 collect- , 
ive one... The individual has freedom as long as he is part of the, 
collective... We came to the conclusion thad' we can not give up the 
basic knowledge the school has to give its students..... The connection 
between Wonk and learning ‘is a basie need but learning cannot be ry 
based on WOrKGcea" 4 This statement exemplifies the process that shaped 
learning as a second cornerstone of progressive education Ehepudhout 
the sisgs of, the pedagogical movement. In lndiewiie from work: better 
known as “accidental learning," the child learns only if he ad an 
diterest to know more about some aspect of his experience. in prac- 


* 
tice, it meant no curricula, no subject matter, and no schedule of 


. courses. Instead, qccasional groupings of students found a common ; 
26,7 
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’ 
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interest for ‘ while. That approach steeused the integral connection 
@ _ between work and learning and used work asa pedagogical method, 
. _ The more the society crystalized its cultural and social 
‘ “iorms, the more tie school was undies pressure to build a program baad 
on these forms and on the Jewish national culture. The approach that 
the worker's child must not be inferior in his eddcstion in comparison 


to other children had its supporters, too. These various opinions were 


« 


iw 


common at one point. That is to say, the view that it was necessary 
to create close relations between school and® social reality was widely . 
4 held. - That outlook ahd those social pressures caused occassional 
learning to be shaped as.a new method called The Central Theme. This 
‘method was described by Paul Blonsky, a’ distinguished educator at . 
the height of the period of the progressive education in the Soviet 
Union: "...that is, a Central Theme in connection with which children 


receive the necessary information concerning nature, labor, and social 


ad. 034 


‘life of aaa The Central Theme became simply a common formula, 


: ‘based on a consensus that education anes be. connected with current life, 
rather- than being established on scientific and objective concepts. The 
meaning ae life was the: Rey ‘for he selection of educational themes aa 

tense this contents. ~In.the_progressive. education. of. the_society. we. deal. eek oe 

“% witty the very beginning of formulating the Central oHeNG nethoa. was 

_ based on the social and cultural realities created by the» society 

Accraundbnn: ENE school and on the developmental stages of cifildren. P 

7 ' ¥Later, in the thirties, it was focussed on social and ideological trends 

emphasizing class conflict. Aetusintanes with and loyalty to symbols , 2s 


_institutions/ and .organizations played a significant role in such -o 
is ees : : 


27 _ oe = 
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& 


educational activity. 


\ 


; Social Activity 
; "Children Society"came to be the Israeli term describing 

the result of the process of social activity which took place during 
the three stages of development of progressivé.education described 

‘ica * here. The first, both theoretically and practically, stressed the 
mutual Avpedsonee of experience and environment and consequently, 
the dependence between the individual and: the ‘iia group. This was an 
adoptation of the Basic concept of progressive education, that | 


educational experiment is based on interaction between the individual 


4 


-and’those external conditions that: surround fiim.3° As long ‘as the ° 
# adult society shaped its forms, it was accepted that the school was | 
to be organized and operated as a prototype of this society. — _ | ow | 
be Reflection of Social issues meant more and more reviewing Of. 
_the quality of relations between the adult community and the children's - 
society ©, - Se A 
| ‘Morality, mutyal assistance, self-sufficiency, and productive : 


work were the main values which constituted the content: of that social / 
} 


._____-activity.the educational direction-was-supposed-to-turn_these-values-and. 


social concepts into habits of life. The children' s society was Genee= 


ally described. .as one which produces fox. itself what dH needs, based .. 


on national and socialistic interests and ideas and on the social real ee 
s 
vin its day-to-day activity. From the pedagogical point of view it. 
could be defined as a transition form individual freedom to collectiv 


SuSHOAI, from. child-centered to pi lewyneantenis school. As the means 


bad ® ; e ” a 
‘ : \ Nye. 


‘ ” 


nae. 


of the educational system were developed during the thirties, the 

liberty--both of the individual child and of his society--to coop- 

erate in making desletions in pedagogical issues was reduced. At 

the time, the children's society, like work and learning, became. 

a self-contained educational area while its autonomy was reduced. = ' 
A Central Theme as a primary means of learning, the farm 

as a practical expression of —s and children's society as .an 

exevonte sduintey-nkhie became the sequence of synthesis that 


occurred mainly during .the latter half of the twenties between . 


progmessive educational theory and the labor Movement's ideas 


and Sica . 2 ‘ \ 


V. Stage C: _From Pedagogical Movement to Educatipnal System 
7 ? The Thirties 


Toward the end of the third decade of the century, the 


, 


REAR SUES ‘for organizing education in the Labor Movement on institu- 


ional foyndations: was increased. The Board of Culture and Education 


of the General Organization of the Workers discussed at length the 


question of education and the relations between it and the Labor -*: 


..Movement.—-As~a~resul t;~several~decisions~were~made;-which-were~in=—" 


tended to achieve two goals: The first was, confirmation of educational 


reality, which .consisted of three main subset easney according to the: 
natura of. the social background of the school: the ap kibbutz, 
and the moshav (an agricultural settlement based on a combination of 
communal and private principles). The second decision, significant 


: , ee: ‘ 
to our essay, defined the common aims of those sub-streams in the 


‘education of workers' children and enacted administrative regulations 


. 


29 
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of workers' children. 
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which meant the formal beginning of a new stage, a transition to an 
established education. The main aim of education was defined as: | 
"The learning of Jewish and general studies in accordance with the 
precepts of the Jewish Labor Movement in the country, the farm and 
the children's society are the foundations of education in the schools 
n 36 / 

. Inevitably, both the goal and the result of that eolney wares 
to kedby authority in the hands of the central institution in charge 
of the educational system of the Labor Movement. The general statement, 
that the function of ‘those schools is to educate in the spirit of the 
Labor Movement, reveals the direction of the process which took effect 
through out the thirties. The ee for senenalivation was felt not 
only because of the acute class and social dispute the iahor Mevenent 
faced, but also because the ‘Labor Movement itself consisted of various 


movements and parties. The more those social frameworks became homo-_ 


’ . ‘ 


geneous and’ centralized themselves, the more the Labor Movement as a 


whole turned into a kina of federation of social units based on a 


bs * J J * ll ; 
common platform and common institutions. The same situation occurred 


4 


in education also. Education in the communal villages ‘was| organized in 


dif ferent_ways.sincethose-villages-differed-in-social-and|political——~~ 
“outlook. -The direct contact between teachers from various places 


decreased and the central administration became a’means of-.communica- 


tion between them. The pedagogical.elements which characterized the 
synthesis between progressive concepts in education and social and 


national ideas became stable and were used as common forms of the edu-~ 


cational’ system, * 


Five wer wntveremeeanan fo mnutnar 


P \ : 
er of education from being inspired by 


That stage of development was characterizéd i the trans- 
a related to its ‘close- 
and immediate environment to- being dependent on the Labor Movement, 
as a whole, its political interests, institu ions, “and symbols. The 
echoed; 6° fulfill its destiny, was then neces arily directed by 


social needs, interests, and aims, and formulated by social institu- 


: , } 
tions which presented a complicated system of new social values and‘ 


political heterogeneity in a period of social struygle. 


The linkage between education and life became the focus of the 


i 
educational outlook and policy of the labor movement. The reality, . 


‘consisting of social and national contrasts and disputes, received treméiry* 
dous attention,’ mainly in the school environment and by teacher-student 
conversations,’ but also through the curriculum of the humanities. 
Implied becehinge of the Jewish cultural\ heritage, such as the social 
approach of the prophets, were used extensively. That period. was 


marked also by increasing influence of educationists and ideologists 


who criticized the pedagogical approach, adapted practically by the 


European trends in progressive education. Ze Bernfeld oot and M. Adler?® 
warned of _the inability of this kind of education to bring about a 
change. _in..the... -tragitional- capjtalistic- system -They~ viewed. ON CW rem rireeren 


‘school as _a way insubordinate children were educated into obedience to 


ry 


a social, system that’ the progressive. education should have been striv- -..— 


ing to replace. Adler claimed that socialistic education can not be 
i” : 


neutral, but must face social controversies and choose a definite 
direction. 


According to this outlook, the ideals, the objectives, 
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EAE SERGE ons and the institutions of éhe Labor Novensnt became 

the central force in the formulation and direction of the education 
“of workers’ Chi Laren. The link between ediication and political goals 
served as a nedaqngical paradigm that moved from one ai li nik “is 


. to say the ‘child as a pedagogical center, toward ¢ie other extreme 


_ of society ana its objectives, as the focus of educational process. 


The main feature of this stage was the construction of pedagogical tools 


\ and regulations that characterize an educational system.: More and more 


emphasis was put on» the school as an instrument of the labor Movement 


in tedex to educate a generation with a deep national and socialistic 

awareness. The central institution appointed Supervisors and teachers, 

decided on positions, ‘established = central educational periodical, 

and formulated the first common curricula, which came out in 1937; 

In. 1935, just at the peak of social dispute and tension, a , 

protocol was signed between the central committee ae the General 

Organization of the Jewish Workers and the National Committee concern- 

ing the joining of the educational system of the Labor Movement to the 

central administrative system of the Jewish community. In exeliange, 


1.4 


‘it was stated that certain privileges, as a part of pedagogical in- 
seep seen enSts eee ‘would~be~ maintained? the™ Tight’ ts celebrate” May” no al 
; wave a red flag in schools, and to EGE EUESS contemporary issues 
-according to-the spirit and interests of the Labor-Movement.. 39 A ’ 
flare-up ensues among politicians in the national institutions and mainly 


in public opinion. The Labor Movement was blamed for creating two 


nations in Eretz-Israel because of its separate and isolated system. 
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These three privileges were denounced as expressions of national 
6% separatism. It was argued that the educational system had become os 
a political means. Naturally, this tension and confrontation, which 
reflected the quality ‘of the dispute within the Jewish community on its 
way to national‘soveriegnty, brought the sducakional system of the_ 


Labor Movement to a more strict’ centralization. - ee. 


‘ 


Toward baa end of the thirties, social tension was reduced. 


In 1939 the General Board of Education of the dancers! children. 


bol 


was gathered for the decision to wise up administrative independence 
while keeping completely pedagogical rights. This convention was 

named by its participants as a turning peilint. In fadt, the political 
events of 1939 mafked a new era in the world and in nrete<terast also. : 
Political events, mainly World War II, changed the direction of emphasis. 
In this new reality the links between the various social and political 
groups in Eretz-Israel were emphasized. Later on, the educational 

system of the Labor Movement .grew in accordance with the increasing 


‘ power of the Labor Movement in the political spectrum. As was mentioned 


above, since Israel was established the idea of statehood became wide- 


spread while the oe construction of Subcsyatems in education was’ 


<--nvnnavnnenedenounced- noeeraua: more™as~ -useless™in- ‘the-new- ‘social and national ~~ 


reality. In 1953, they were replaced by a uniform system in faces 


§ 2% . ron . - ‘* ' : aa 
. ; te ; 


VI. _Summary and Conclusions 


ese 


The fate of progressive educators and their ideas has not been. - 
the same in all Societies. Most of those societies which during this 


i : : 
century adopted the basic concepts of progressive education have gone 
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_through a process of self-shaping. Societies whose backgrounds were 


characterized by anti-traditional or even revolutionary outlook, and 
which in practice had a.degree of communal life, were inclined to co-. 


operate with the new education. However, as the process of social 

_ formation advanced, the possibility of complete and pure ere 
of the new educational concepts was reduced or dintniened. Educa- 
tors whose loyalty to their educational beliefs was stronger than 


their social consciousness found themselves on the edge of the ee 


“ ional mainstream and very often chose to leave and re-~develop small 


educational units, that is to say, they returned to the experimental 
stage, Many others, who adjusted to the changes which took place in 
the social constructions, found themselves in a quite different 
situation, not only as agents of the new.society, but also as envoys. 
of adjusted educational theory. | Such a process is saflexted: tyetcaliy 
in the writings of a,prominent leader of progressive education in Eretz- 
Israel, M. Beigel, who became in the euely thirties the supervisor of 
the educational system of the Labor Movement. A review.of his articles 
onfirms the basic assumption éxpressed in this paper, that progressive 


ducation in Eretz-Israel, since its fundamental concepts were 


wonk, and listed the following principles: 1) liberation of the young 
genpration from subordination to the book; 2) liberation of infants 
from the enforcement of. educational methods; 3) delivery of the center 


ucation from the child's’ eyes, to tie handy and muscles; 4) liber- 


A 
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ation of the creative will of the student; 5) increase of the value 
of work and the worker within the society; 6) increase of the influ- ° 


ence of the immediate surroundings on school activity. 
? inet 


He added: “Education of work is not an issue of content, 
but of a-new educational method which can...change the. spirithal 
quality of the next generation." Although claiming that those prin- 
ciples had to be implemented moderately in the, Jewish culture, he 
insisted that such principles are the only guarantee of moulding a 
new man -in order to achieve a national rejuvenation. 


In 1928,/toward the end of the pedagogical movement: stage, . 
* * ro 
in describing .the school of workers' children in the city he argued: 


"The aim is not only’ to train the child's muscles to work and to reach 


4 


habits. of work, but also to develop his feeling that manual work is 


as Mg * oF 3 i 4 - 
one of the hin foundations of man's 1ife\and one of the patnery means 
a : 
in building the country and creating a new society in it. . tthe ¢ereation 


of a new societyis our central idea and as such it has to Be the cen- 
v4 * 


tral focus of education. 


Fema’ | 


In 1934, in the stage termed an educational yer he stated 
categorically: "...It is not the method that is important but the 


personality of the teacher. ...It is necessary to bring the teacher. 


erecneetorith 7 ate vee aiasanttoneticantanttninenahaetittedminened ities & stmssninirarignerri 


seed -ieinemieienentan ie anRnRenAnN Rr Gemdaeneet Velen ea Gemma abalone’ ras snesahoirelyen Amie tient ett mesh bina ee : * ‘ 
close to the destiny and ideas of the working society...." 


Any attempt to compare the, course of the progressive education 
in Eretz-Israel to its course in other societies demands a systematic. 


comparative analysis. In general, it seems accurate to sayMthat we 


can find a similar process of development of progressive education in 
43 


A the Soviet Union. The same stages of development may be identified, °:. 


althouga they occurred in quite a different social realm. In Eretz- 
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.-Israel a new society, based on national foundations was created to 
further a dommon national goal. The Jewish community in eee oar acl 
was a voluntary democracy whosé character was shaped through a contin- 
uous confrontation between social groups or classes with aitthrent : 
social and national outlooks; however, in 16 way Can we describe it as 
founded. on economic or inaustetat concepts. In the Soviet Union, during : 
N the twenties, which were described as the period of experimentation or 
romanticism, 44 the dependence of pedagogical activity. on the Sari uted 
authorities and their representatives was completed. ‘Even in the early 
twenties, changes in pedagogical methods were conditioned by the con- 


2 


sent ‘Or She errr of SUPHOELELEE: 
What made the process of the development of progressive educa- 

tion in Eretz-Israel exceptional is the fact that during the stage of 

| the pesagceieet movement ,there were attempts to create a cenbeat au- 

thority. Rasee on economic auecudunes and on ae a persuasion 

_ typical of aaneceabys However, during. the chine oes when an educational’ 

system for workers' childg®n was brought into existence, we can easily 


anentiey chanacteri¥ttesswhiict were Jaid: ‘down in previous periods - 


such characteristics as learning by the Centra eme method, school 


and students, and certain pedagogical ee eee in the hands 

of the educator. It is obvious that this difference is a result of 
the character of the, society and the nature of the processes which 
took place within it. However, that meaningful difference, does not 
change the nature of our pape assumption defined in the introduction 
of this paper: ad ptation of new theories in education, in particular 


those which hold a social dimension, has been found historically as 


f 
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preyequisite for reaching a desirable stage of a pedagogical move- 


ment. Such an adeptation based ,.on ‘the perception that new social 
order can be achieved by the cooperation among new types of individ- ae 
SS uals. “New education is expected to share in creating these working, 
| dy:@mic and creative individuals. Since alliance between the social 
* outlook and: educational concepts has been achieved, the metamorphosis 


of educational concepts has become a function of the social process, 


of its diréction and-of' the stable forms which finally came into. being. 


Sch 
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